THE    MEMOIRS    OF
gamekeeper, in whose view smuggling was a much milder
crime than deer-stealing, raised no objection to freeing his
prisoners; and Ralph was only too eager to agree to a course
which would put money in his pocket and at the same time
make it unnecessary for him to appear before a magistrate*
So it was settled that he would forgive his persecutors on
receipt of a sum of twenty pounds. The bargain was con-
firmed over a smoking breakfast in an alehouse on the border
of the forest, Rashleigh receiving one-half of the agreed sum
then, and arranging to call at the Inn that evening to receive
the balance. He then left the company to pursue their
obvious intention of getting drunk together, and went home
to his anxious relatives. In the evening he returned to the
inn, received the balance of the money, and a few days later
bade his relatives farewell and went to Portsmouth for a
week,
It was now three weeks since he had robbed the Win-
chester jeweller, and he judged it safe to return to that city
to spring his plant. He purchased a travelling trunk and
went by coach to the scene of his first major crime, tie
unearthed his plunder and carried it safely to his inn in the
evening, without any untoward incident troubling him* The
following morning he arrived with his packed trunk ill
London and sought out a 'fence/ a receiver of stolen goods,
who had been recommended to him by one of the old lags
he had met in jail.
He presented himself at a dingy marine store in a court
leading to the Minories, expecting to find in Mr. Jacobs the
traditional type of Jewish old clothes merchant. Instead a
man in the prime of life, well-clothed and with every sign
of respectability, came into the shop at his summons, and
on hearing Rashleigh speak the password, which he had
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